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inquiries into the origin of nations, though terminating inde- 
cisively, are always productive of information. History and philo- 
logy gain by them. 

In the absence of authentic records, the language, the manners, 
the idiosyncracies, the ancient monuments of the people, the origin 


“of whom we would trace to its source, are the only guides we can 


follow with safety. Those failing, myths of bards, and chronicles 
of monks, may be accepted or rejected as probability, credulity, or 
scepticism decides. 

That the Gaulic and Celtic races had their origin in Asia, is cer- 
tain, but from what part of that division of the world they came has 
not been decided. 

Gaul is an indefinite term. Scythian originally applied to desig- 
nate roving banditti. Gaul, in my view, had the same application, 
but ultimately became a general name for the various tribes of 
barbarians whom the Romans came early into contact with in 
Europe. The Welsh appear to have preserved Gaul in its integrity : 
gal, a foe, galon, foes; galowa, Galloway, a district in possession of 
the foe; as they have German, germaon, the neighbouring people, 
or kindred peoples. The Persian sherman, is lion-like, brave. 

Celt is also an indefinite term, though apparently definable by 
resorting to Arabic. Kelt“ is the orthography coming into use, but 


a This word Kelt leads to the Arabic Khalian, exactly translated by Silvatics, 
husbandmen, but why would the Romans have written Celte if they-meant 
Silvatics? Celt is assumed as Welsh: it is Latin, nevertheless. Celie, if the 
Welsh Celtiad, is the equivalent word, designates a people who dwell in caves 
and coverts. The Welsh have many welshified Latin words in their language, 
but they would as soon forswear leeks and cwrw, as acknowledge the fact; 
lecks glorified to all time by Welsh valour, when Monmouth caps followed Black 
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why, has not, that I know, been explained. Strictly, I think close 
investigation will show, the term should be confined to the people 
who occupied Britain and France previous to the irruption of the 
Gauls—to the ancestors of the Welsh. That France was in great 
part, if not wholly, occupied by a people whose language was Welsh, 
admits of satisfactory proof. The Welsh are sometimes associated 
with the Cimbri, from misapprehension of Cymri. To distinguish 
themselves from the Belga of the southern coast, intrusive Germans, 
the Britons designated themselves to strangers as the Cymri, mean- 
ing the aborigines of the land. Cymro, in truth, means aborigine, 
and not Welshman. Briton may be Priddyn, having the same 
signification as the Hebrew Adm, made of earth, a man; may be, 
because Prydain is Britain, and because the Welsh have always held 
themselves eminently Adamites, on the ground that theirs is the 
language that was spoken by Adam. Discarding the suggestions of 
national vanity, the Persian prustan®, a people of one religion, offers 
a more rational etymon. Belge in Welsh is Belgwys, ravagers, and 
it is worked into a dozen or more forms, all meaning war, havoc, 
and confusion. 

The Irish are not Celts: they are of the Gaulic hordes, or are a 
distinct people. 

Evidence tends to Persia as the Eden of the Irish race. 

Pure blood can scarcely exist in Ireland: Teutonic and Welsh 
has mixed copiously with the Fhi; but, true to a great physiological 
law, Persian features frequently develop themselves in Irishmen. 
Repeated observation of marked occurrences of the phenomenon 
induced me to search from Babylon along the Euphrates, in north 


Edward in France. Actually, there is little difference in the meaning of Celt 
and Gaul as denominatives, but they were employed in a broadly different sense, 
as different as Twarik-el-badia is from Kelouees, the latter denoting the settled 
Arabs of the oases, and the other, the wandering tribes of the desert. 

> The u in this word has the sound of the Welsh y, and the s so far disappears 
in pronunciation, that the word in the Welsh tone would sound prytan. There 
is an abundance of Persian words in the Welsh, though asserting the fact, is to 
merit death by the horns of hot mountain goats, or by the tusks of the boar-pigs of 
Anglesea. The Welsh insist on the independence and primitive purity of their 
language with singular bigotry and venom when questioned. 
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and western Persia, and on the shores of the Gulf to the Eryth. 
rean sea, for the home of the so-called Milesians. 

The early Irish styled themselves Fian—Fian of Inisfal. 

Fian may or may not be the plural of Plvi, the old word for 
Persic, or Persian, but it has much the appearance of it. Plvi is 
transliterated in Roman cbaracters Pehlevi; but the sound in Irish 
tone is Fhi, and Fhian of the plural of the word. 

The limited alphabet of the Irish is inadequate to express all the 
Persian and Arabic verbal sounds; and it is essential that we 
remember the fact. 

The Irish letters are the Roman of the same model as the Anglo- 
Saxon, as far as they go; and the Irish boast that they gave them 
to the Saxon. Welsh brag, on better grounds, claims the same 
honour. But the Saxon selected his letters from several sources. 
The Anglo-Saxon forms of c are Roman and Frank; of the two y 
forms, one is the *' Bullet-head's” own, and the other Longobardic : 
“ Spindleshanks” had five forms of m, two Roman, one Frank, and 
two made from the Phoenician m; his r is Frank with modifications 
of his own; his s is Roman, Frank, and Runic: the rest of the 
Saxon's letters are strictly Roman, except dh, th, and one form of w, 
which are adaptations of Runic forms. The Saxon never was the 
intellectual pauper his Irish modern historians would make him: he 
has stood in need of the wits of other people as little as any man on 
earth. We need not go for proof beyond the language he has con- 
structed, and the effects he has produced with it; a language that 
Mr. Hoey, of the Nation, whose printed contempt of the “ Boor” 
is the veriest sham, declares the “dull Lout” is thrusting down the 
throats of an incredible number of millions of men, with the point 
of the bayonet; forgetting, or not choosing to remember, that Irish 
men, for love, or for lucre, it matters not which, are forward in 
assisting him, and as forward to cast their own language to the 
winds that blow to Lethe. 

Fal, in Inisfal, is the Persian for portent—Inisfalha, island of 
portents, or prodigies—and the word was well applied, if, as tradition 
relates, the aboriginies of Ireland were magicians. Tuatha de 
Danaan—gods of the country, the amazed Milesians named the 
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people they had obtruded on, or were cast among. Danaan agrees 
with the Persian danayan, wise, or learned men. The rustics, boidac 
(badiuan, Arabic) according to mythologists, suppose the souls of the 
Danaan still linger on earth and haunt the places they name raths, 
which they hold in mysterious awe. Rath, in this case, has its 
equivalent in the Persian raz, a mystery. Rath, ragh, Persian, is a 
hill-side. The words have been confounded. 

But the romance of Inisfal is endangered by the Arabic fall, 
destitute, and falah, safety, both which words meet the circum- 
stances of the Fian: they were destitute, and found safety, so that 
Inisfall, or Inisfalah was equally applicable to their place of refuge. 
The necromancers, however, are supported by the Arabic faali, 
soothsayer; and I am disposed to admit that an argument in their 
favour could not be refuted. Some translate Inisfal, Island of 
Destiny. Falak is the Arabic of destiny. The Irish country people, 
I apprehend, when they speak of the Danaan, have no thought of 
the souls of the old Danaan, but mean simply dwarfs, in Persic- 
Arabic, Dahinan: they say, when speaking in English, Dahins, which 
sounds like Danes, and some people fancy they mean Danes. 
Works of the Danes must generally be understood as works of the 
Dahinan, of the dwarfs, or fairies of the razha, or raths.* It is well 
to be correct in these matters. I should be sorry to see the fairy 
lore disappear. The stories of the calleagh (kahlah, Persian) and the 
shannaghie (shanakik, Persian) told on winter-nights, in the dull light 
of the burning laussogue, (lursogh, Persian), have a world of poetry 
and fun in them; and would be. ill exchanged for the stupidities, 
the man of facts and figures, the summahawn (samayan, Arabic), 
would make predominant; just as if we live for nothing but to watch 
the turn of the market and swindle with grace. I would sooner 
believe in the fairies, in Undine, in Walter Scott, than in much that 
passes for gospel in ‘Change Alley, and elsewhere: I would sooner 

© On the faith of an old prophecy, it was believed in Ireland, that the Danes 
would, finally, extirpate the Milesian race. The Danes who followed William 
uf Orange were dreaded with a paralyzing fear. But had not time worn out the 
real meaning of the propheey ? The prediction, most likely, had reference, not 
to the Scandinavian Danes, the Norsemen, but to the old Danaan, whom the 


Milesians served as the hedgehog in the fahle served the snakes that gave him 
shelter. 
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hear the bunnaun lena“ (bumahan lanah,* Persian) booming, and feel 
the sound shake the bog; I would sooner hear that and the minnaun 
airigh' (maaeniz ainyf,* Arabic) bleating in the air, than I would hear 
Best roaring and squealing a Liverpool Corporation threepenny-go 
on the organ: and I would sooner see the.lassar lena, (bazar lalah', 
Persian) flashing back the sunbeams, or defying the tempest, than I 
would see miserable abortions of the florist that curl up and die before 
the faintest breathing of the North. Facts and figures and artifice 
are proper in their place, but extended, they reduce all things to the 
horrible standard of mechanical or pecuniary utility, and harden the 
heart into stone. 

This agreement, real or apparent, of Irish with Persian, so far, is 
impressive. 

The agreement, however, of hundreds of words in two languages, 
is not proof that the languages are identical. Entire sentences, by a 
little management, may be written in Welsh as in Hebrew; but the 
Welsh is not Hebrew. Irish abounds with Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
words, and the Anglo-Saxon verb beon has been in part appropriated 
in a remarkable manner, as an adverb; but the Irish is neither 
Anglo-Saxon nor Latin. 

To determine the affinity of two languages, the grammatical 
structure, the idioms, the prevailing spirit of each, as well as the ortho- 
graphy and meaning of the words that form the leading classes, must 
be compared. 

Examined on this principle, the Irish language is essentially 
Persian—a Persian dialect, much mingled with Arabic. 

Commencing with the pronouns, we have, 


Irish. Me, 7. Tu, thou. Sidsan, they.  Jasdam, them. 
Persian. Men, . Tu, A Eschan, shan. Eschanra, 
Trish, Mcse, me. Tusa, thee. E, se, he. E, esin, him. 
Persian. Mera, . Tura, 3 Eu, > Eura, : 
Irish. Ibse, you. Mo, ma, my. Do, thy. A, sa, san, his, her. 
Persian. Shama, . Man, ma, . To, $ Ash, ish, 

4 Bittern. e Earthquake-sound. f Airy kid—bleating snipe. 

$ Goat suspended in the air. à Ranunculus flammea. 


! Blaze wild flower: the Arabic /aza, hell fire, comes nearer the Irish word 
and may be rightly applied to the flame-like appearance of the flower by those 
who choose to keep hell in mind, 
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There are differences in this comparison, but they are chiefly 
differences that must have arisen from variations of mode in literating 
Persian sounds with a deficient alphabet; from abbreviations; and 
from irregularities in orthography. The irregular orthography found 
in Anglo-Saxon is a case in point, and shows the difficulty that beset 
the early writers in that language of literating the sounds of words. 
Azian, ascian, ahsian, acsian, for example, are different literations 
of the same sound ; and we have not yet attained a consistent system 
of orthography. Another influence must also have operated on 
Irish orthography. The men in Ireland who first devoted them- 
selves to literature filled themselves to overflowing with Latin ; they 
thought in Latin, spoke in Latin, wrote in Latin; they became the 
bright literary and philosophical lights of Europe ; and there can be 
little question, their attachment to a foreign tongue had, in one sense, 
a deteriorating effect on the vernacular. 

Esin and eura carnot be reconciled, though esin is referable to 
eshan, as a derivative, and ibse appears an awkward adaptation of the 
Latin ipse. A, sa, san, manifestly spring from the Persian ash: 
perhaps instead of being three words they are only one, asa or asan. 
It is clear ash or ish is preserved in the Irish word thevish, a corrup- 
tion of the Persian devash, meaning, his own spirit; as well as in 
fetch, Persic-Arabic fatish, his fate, or token of death; and, singularly 
enough, the position of the pronoun is in accordance with the rule 
of Persian grammar, after the noun, and combined with it. 

Pronounal oblique cases are distinguished in Persian by the suffix 
ra, as tu, tura. In the Irish “emphatic” pronounal form, we detect 
the Persian oblique sign, as tu, tusa, me, mese, sib, sibse. But this 
sign shows itself more decidedly when employed with the Irish 
possessive pronouns. My, thy, his, or your flock, is mo, do, a, or 
bur alma-sa: in all such cases of possession, the sa is added to the 
nomen of the thing possessed, and its office proves it the Persian ra ; 
but the principle of the Irish application is not apparent. This will 
be seen in a more striking light when we come to compare the 
inflexions of the nouns. 

The Irish a, that, is simply an abreviation of the Persian an. 
Noc, who, is the Persian kh : the identity is not exactly on the surface, 
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but it lies in this—the Irish have no k, and with them as with the 
Welsh, h is rather a mark of rough aspiration than a letter. Under 
the condition, the sound of kh cannot be obtained otherwise than by 
prefixing n, which produces nch, noc. Cai and cad, which, Irish, 
are the Persian ki, khi, and kad in kadam. 

His-self, thou-self, me-self, are the Irish expressions of himself, 
thyself, myself. The Persian expressions are the same. The mode, 
however, is not peculiar to either language; but it is noticeable for 
a turn in the collocation of self with a noun. Me fein, is the Irish 
of myself, but we must write, not, my own head, but, my head own— 
mo cenn fein: the same turn exists in Persian. Khud is the Persian 
of self. Whether the Irish fein is the Persian tein, meaning, the 
person, self, body, I hesitate to venture an opinion. Chaen, soul, 
may equally be suspected. The Arabic expression of his-self is, 
literally, his-soul, nafas-hu. Recollecting that k is not positively a 
letter in Irish, chaen easily falls into fein. 

Seventeen letters constitute the Irish, and thirty-two the Persian 
alphabet. The names of the Irish bear a close resemblance to the 
names of similar letters in the Persian alphabet. It will serve our 
purpose to introduce both here. 


Trish. Ailm. Beit. Coll. Duir. Eda, Fern. Gort. Iga. Muin. 


Persian. Alif. Be. Che. Dzal(dz). —. Fe. Ghain(gh). Ya. Min. 
Irish. Nuin. ’Or. Peit. Ruis. Sail. Teine. "Ur. 
Persian. Nun. —. Pe. Re. Shin (sh). Te. Waw. 


The Phenician alphabet consisted of eighteen letters: the 
Samaritan, which differed only slightly in form from its prototype» 
and nothing in power, had seventeen. 

The Irish have only one article. The Persians have no more. 
The Irish article follows the noun in some cases: the Persian in- 
variably follows the noun and is added to it. The Irish article is an, 
in the plural na: the Persian is a broad i, and has no plural; but 
the Irish plural seems to me a sorry bastard. The Irish article is 
definite; at least so the grammarians consider it: the Persian is 
indefinite, and serves merely to remove the vagueness of such a 
mode of speech as, Let us go into the garden and gather the rose ; 
a mode that leaves it indeterminate whether one rose or many slrall 
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be gathered. Irish nouns being conjugated in all the cases with an 
indeclinable article, leads to a suspicion that after all the article has, 
practically, only the power of the Persian. 

Persian adjectives have no variations but such as form compari- 
sons. The positive is made comparative by addition of tr, and the 
comparative is made superlative by adding irn. The Irish had this 
system; as gili, white, gilitir, whiter. Whether it is entirely aban- 
doned, I am ignorant. In Irish adjectivial degrees there is also 
another identity with the Persian. Ro is used in Irish to give 
intensity to an adjective; as mait, good, ro mait, very good. The 
Persians add zu; as jalal, power, majesty, zu jalal, prevaded with 
power, majestic ; they also use sahib and ahl, as the Irish use sar 
and an. 

Up to ten, the numerals in Trish and Persian are, 


Trish. Aen, do, tri, cetair, cuig, se, sect, oct, noi, deic. 
Persian. Yek, do, sih, kehar, peng, ses, heft, hest, nuh, deh 


The differences here are more in appearance than in reality. 
Yek is an impossibility in Irish; but ain is the guttural Persian a, 
and may have been substituted ; for alif, the faint a, represents one, 
as a figure. Undoubtedly the word may be the Greek en or the 
` Anglo-Saxon an, or the German ein, derived from the Fir Bolg. 
But that yek exists in the Irish number-names, is shown in sect, 
which is clearly compounded of ses and yek, that is, six and one,— 
se-ek,—se-ct. If obliged to be decisive, I should insist that the 
Persian i, which, used as an article, is the equivalent of our a, but 
properly transluted, one, is the origin of aen. The name of the 
letter is ya, which, following the sound a Welshman would give it, 
ea, would become ean. Cuig and oct may be the Latin quinque and 
octo. The Irish hundred is cead; the Persian is saad: the Irish 
thousand is mile, from the Latin; the Persian is hazar. But how 
much more euphonious than cead mile failte, it would be to say in 
Persian, saad hazar fahaldeh ; and how much more Irish-like. A 
hundred thousand houses are open to you. What a magnificent 
welcome! And in Ireland they mean what they say. The Irish 
milliun and milliunad may be set down as Anglo-Saxon. 
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Irish verbs have only one conjugation; and Persian verbs have 
only one conjugation. 

The equivalent of the Latin esse is a leading verb in all languages, 
and the least likely to give way entirely. Comparison of the Irish 
Beit, esse, and the Persian Bud, esse, presents a remarkable simili- 
tude. I use esse because we have no equivalent word: the real 
infinitives of our verbs have been thrown aside, and most unhappily 


thrown aside and forgotten. 


To be is not esse. 


Trish. Beit. Persian. Budan or Bud. 
Prest. Taim. Tamaid. Pres. am. aim, 
Tair. Tatai. ai. aid, 
Ta. Taid. ast. and. 
Pret. Bhides. Bimur. Pret. Budm. Budim. 
Bis, Bibur. Budi. Budid. 
Bi. Bidar. Bud. Budnd. 
Fut. Biad. Biadmaid. Fut. | Bud—with auxiliary, 
Biaduir. Biadaid. | 
` Biad. Biadiad. 
Imper. Bidmaid. Imper. Bushim. 
Bi. Bidid. Bu. Bashid. 
Bid. Bidis. Bad. Bashnd. 
Subj. Fuilim. Fuilmid. Subj. Bum. Buim. 
Fuilit. Fuildid. Bui. Buid. 
Fuil. Fuilid. Bud. Bund. 
Pret. Rabas. Rabamar. 
Rubais. Rababar. 
Raib. Rabadar. 
Condit. Do beinn. Do Beidmis. 
» beita. » Beitia. 
» beid. » Beidis. 
Habit. Bidom. Bimaid. Poten. Budmi. Budiami. 
Bidir. Bitid. Budi. Budidi. 
Biden. Bid. Budi. Budendi. 


This is not a complete exhibition of the two verbs, but it is sufli- 
cient for my purpose. 
The cause of the differences cannot well be explained. Why the 
Irish present is taim, and the Persian am, may be surmised, hut 
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scarcely demonstrated. Two reasons offer. It may be that the 
initial ¢ of the Irish is an accidental attachment, occasioned by the 
Irish prosodial system of eliding initials by prefixing a letter. Or 
it may be this: the Persian verb has only three tenses marked by 
inflexions. the preterit, imperative, and aorist; the other tenses 
being formed by auxiliaries, among which are the particles mi and 
hami, characteristic of the present tense. The present of the 
Persian shudan, esse, may be thus declined :— 

hami shum, I am. 

hami shui, thou are. \ and so on. 

hami shud, he is. 
This, to me, is sufficient explanation of the form of the Irish pre- 
sent tense of beit: the particle has been combined with this tense of 
this verb in ignorance of its exact function. Irish grammar pre- 
sents many evidences that the language was corrupted seriously 
before it was subjected to law; and the law was evidently made 
more to establish poetical than prosaical canons. 

In the conditional, the Irish verb has the appearance of being 
a confusion of the Syrian practice of using the word bedd as an 
affix to personal pronouns in conjunction with the future time of 
verbs ; as beddo yektob, he will write. Ho is the Arabic third per- 
son: written in full, beddo would therefore be beddho, but the h is 
never sounded, and commonly not written. The Irish do serves for 
all the persons; but do beid has much the smack of the Syrian- 
Arabic beddho, with the pronoun prefixed, hobedd : beita, dropping 
the do, for the use is optional, would be the Arabic second person, 
beddak, and beinn would be the first person, beddi. In this view, 
the Irish conditional future, instead of being a true inflexion, is a 
mangled Arabic pronominal. 

The agreement of the terminations id is a strong point of identity 
in the Irish and Persian verbs; though the present tenses of the 
indicatives and the imperatives have a more obvious similarity. 

Modern Persian differs materially from the ancient, the latter 
existing only as the basis, much as Anglo-Saxon exists as the basis 
of modern English. There are also dialects of Persian, as the 
Talyshi, Gebri, Gilck, Kurdian, all of which should be more or less 
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understood to enable us to make a full examination of the Irish, 
The old Persian infinitives can, for the most part, be recovered by 
adding idan to the current imperative. Bu, of the Persian verb 
before us, by this means becomes buidan; and the Irish bi, which, 
by both Arabic and Persian analogies, should be bu, by the same 
means becomes buidan. So the Irish imperative dein, do, becomes 
deinidan, as the Persian equivalent ken becomes kenidan ; and the 
Irish beir, bear, in the same manner becomes the Persian beridan. 
It would be easy, but I do not multiply examples, my object being 
not so much to work out my theory as to incite others to take up 
and continue the inquest I have begun. But I.add a parallel of 
the Irish verb Breit, to bear, and the Persian, Berdan. 


Irish. Persian. 
Prest. Beirim. Beirem. mi. Berm. Berim. 
Beirir. Beirtid. Beri. Berid. 
Beir. Beirid. Berd. Berend. 
Pret. Rugas. ) Berdm. Berdim. 
Bugais. | ete. Berdi. Berdid. 
Rug. Berd. Berdnd. 
_ Future. Berfad, ete. Berd—with auxiliary. 
Imper. Beir, etc. Ber, ete. 
Condit. Berfinn, ete. Berm, ete. 


Evidence more conclusive, short of a literal agreement, could not 
be, that these verbs are one and the same. 

The declensions of the Irish nouns are governed by the sound of 
the terminal letters, which depends on the sounds of certain vowels. 
No foreigner can master the system by the rule. But, in my opinion, 
the Irish nouns have in reality, like the Persian, only one inflexion 
to denote case. To determine the value of this opinion, would be 
an interesting investigation for an Irishman anxious for a language 
which is anything but what dry, iron-headed utilitarians deem it, 
and in which is recorded much that bears on early English history, 
before the Saxon thought of clerking events, for, early as now, mainly 
he cared for to-day and to-morrow only: he might acknowledge a 
past, but not an obligation to it, or, indeed, to anything except his 
own individual head and arms; but his intense egoism has made him 
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what he is, the most self-reliant, persevering, aud obstinate man in 
the world. 

In Persian we add ra to a noun to denote the accusative case; and 
that is all the change Persian nouns are subject to: it is scarcely 
correct to term it inflexion, though it serves the purpose of an 
inflexion. 

But there is a method of using an accent termed kasra, which is 
equal to a short i, to signify possession in a noun—to put it into the 
genitive case, if the phrase be preferred—that may be mistaken for 
an inflexion, when the Persian letters are reduced to Roman: the 
accent is affixed to the last letter of the nomen of the thing possessed, 
and reads of. 

This method may be detected in the Irish declensions, in the 
inflexion that puts the nominative into the genitive case, or my dis- 
cernment is imperfect. It may also be detected in nominative 
nouns. Take the first word of the first line of Gerald Griffin’s 
song— 

Gille machree, 

Sit down by me, 

We now are joined and never shall sever ; 
This hearth’s our own, 
Our hearts are one, 
And peace is ours for ever. 

Gille machree is translated “ whiteness of my heart.” Black heart 
and white liver are common figures of speech, and the things are 
quite as common; but it is an unwarrantable stretch of metaphor to 
characterise a woman as the whiteness of one’s heart, the admissi- 
bility of the opposing colour notwithstanding: there is no sense in 
it, and sense is necessary to even a metaphor. Turning the line, 
word for word, into Persian, we get at the true meaning of gille, 
restore a lost word to the Irish language, and support my opinion 
that Irish nouns, like Persian, have properly, or, rather had, only 
one change to denote case. Zilli ma chanin, my ease of heart, is 
the literal Persian rendering, and a pretty periphrase it is, though 
unfortunately seldom applicable with truth. The terminal i of zilli 
is merely the sign of possession. That this zul is the gille of 
the song, if sense is permitted to determine meaning, will scarcely 
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be disputed. Machree, correctly, is ma croide, and the latter word 
appears a corruption of the Arabic rawei, heart: the pronunciation of 
the word guides to the cause of the corruption, and the Welsh crai 
assists. 

The Persian word pisar, a child, finds its equivalent in the Irish 
paisde; fashi, in faiside confession; and pisari and fashii, in 
Persian, are a child of, and confession of. I infer from this, and 
many similar examples, that the terminal de of most Irish nouns in 
which it occurs, is neither more nor less than the Irish possessive 
particle, and that accident has attached it to the nouns; and I infer 
further, that the Irish de is the Persian genitive sign, à, as shown in 
the gille of the song I have quoted from. 

It is not impossible that this Irish terminal may be explained by 
the Egyptian- Arabic custom of abridging the demonstrative pronouns, 
and placing them after their nouns. To the Arab of the Nile, we 
must say el kitab de, and not hada el kitab, this book. Hada, this, 
that, is made da or de. 

A parallel declension of an Irish and a Persian noun shows at a 
view the presumed difference of the two languages :— 


Trish. Bard, a poct. Persian. Bard, a singer. 

N. an Bard. na Ba-i-rd. Bard. Bardan. 

G. an Ba-i-rd. na m Bard. Bardi ginistan. Bardani, &e. 
D. o'n m Bard. o na Burda. ) 

es mo Barda. j Bardra. Bardanra. 
V. a Ba-i rd. a Barda. a Bard. a Bardan. 


But this is an example of declensions of only one class of nouns. 
According to declension rules, there are seven classes of Irish nouns, 
with many exceptions to the general laws. The whole system of 
Irish nounal declension is so unphilosophical, so opposed to the 
general simplicity of the language, that 1 do not believe in it: 
pedants have compiled it out of an unsettled orthography, and bound 
it up with prosody conceits. It is plain that the Trish noun in this 
comparison is declined as the Persian, with the genitive sign trans- 
posed, and that in orthography, it differs only inasmuch as it is 
abridged. * 

When contrasting the Irish pronouns with the Persian, I suggested 
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that the Irish “ emphatic” form of tu, which is tusa, is no other than 
the Persian oblique form of tu, which is tura; and I also informed 
the reader that the “ emphatic” form of the Irish possessive pro” 
nouns mo, do, a, bur, is produced by adding sa to the nouns they are 
connected with. Added to a Persian noun, ra puts it into the dative, 
and into the accusative case. If the Irish sa belongs to the noun, 
then we have a nounal inflexion to correspond with the Persian; 
but if it belongs to the pronoun, as I believe it does belong, we have 
oblique pronouns formed precisely as the Persian. Sa, 1 conceive, 
is ra corrupted. 

The Irish “emphatic” forms of the possessive pronouns, assuming 
the sa to belong to them, and not to their nouns, contrasted with the 
Persian corresponding oblique forms, are the following: 


Irish. Mosa, my. Dosa, thy. Asa, his. Arne, our. Busa, your. Asan, their. 
Persian. Mera, —. Tura, —. Ash, —. Mara, —. Shumara—. Eshanra,—. 


With a consistent orthography, mosa and dosa ‘would be mesa and 
tusa. 

The Persian suffix is not used when an emphatic, very marked 
application is unnecessary: the ordinary form of the personal pro- 
nouns is employed; as, man, tu, ma, shuma, eshan. Thus the Irish 
“ emphatic” form has its parallel in the Persian. It is impossible 
to resist the inference that mo, do, asa, and asan, are the Persian 
men, tu, ash, and eshan, bearing in mind that mo and do, are properly, 
me and tu. 

I append a few Irish and Persian and Arabic nouns, so that those 
who understand Irish may make further declensional comparisons. 


Trish. Persian. Irish. Persian. 
Fingal, Kinghal, a hero. Gilla, Chilah, a servant. 
Lab, Lab, lip. Barr, Bar, head. 
Matair, Madar, mother. Clann, Chilahan, clan. 
Bo, Go, cow. Mac (son), Bach, a boy. 
Carn, Karn, a tumulus. Macam (a youth), Bachan, boys. 
Bun, Bun, =a root. Ball (a limb), Bal, a wing. 
Gual (a coal), Jagal, alive coa’. Currach, Kharah, marsh. 
Ben, Zen, a woman. Bir, Bir, “a well. 


Loch (a lake), Lawk, a trough. Cailin (a girl) Kalum, a virgin. 
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An Irish scholar unacquainted with Persian, to decline the fore- 
going nouns must observe these rules: The plural of the nomens of 
the living things must be formed by adding an to the singular, and 
of the inanimate things, by adding ha; but an becomes gan when 
the last letter of the noun is A. I do not distinguish the Arabic 
from the Persian, because when used with Persian it is compelled to 
submit to Persian rules. The preceding declension explains the rest ; 
that is, ¿ is affixed for the genitive, and ra for the dative and accusa- 
tive signs of case. It must not be forgotten that the Rp i is 
not affixed to the genitive noun. 

But before leaving this list of words, I direct observation to gilla, 
clann, mac, and macam, for in the second and last we have an un- 
equivocal Persian plural. Gilla and chilah are certainly the same 
words, and clann is, as surely, the real plural of the Irish word as 
chilahan is of the Persian. The Persian word strictly interpreted, 
means serf, and so does the Irish; but it also means adopted son, 
and chilahan has the meaning, issue, or children. Mac and macam 
are treated as singular nouns; but are they not the Persian bach and 
bachan, boy and boys? The Welsh have distorted the same words, 
though they have preserved the initial letter; and they also use 
bach in the sense of little. The Irish beg is likewise a corruption of 
bach. 

The Irish method of forming the plural of nouns is, to me, 
incomprehensible; it seems indefinable. The occurrence of words 
with regular plurals according to the Persian rules, is, therefore, 
more than remarkable. I am convinced that both the Persian 
plural and sign of the dative and accusative cases, ra, show them- 
selves in the Irish declensions. ‘The terminal a, in the plural of 
the accusative of the larger portion of Irish nouns, is a vestige of 
the Persian ra, in my judgment. When da, a, in, an, form plurals, 
they may be fairly suspected as vestiges of an or ha: for example, 
ceim, a step, ceimenna, steps; cat, battle, cata, battles; leca, cheek, 
lecain ; laca, duck, lacuin, ducks; and I am tempted into the belief 
that.the plural affix of leca and laca, which I read ain and uin, is 
the Persian yan, the form of plural due to words terminating with a. 

In Syntax, Irish and Persian have a near similitude. 

B 
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The nominative in Irish usually follows the verb ; but not invari- 
ably, for in the poetical and in the relative form, it is allowed to 
precede the verb. In Persian the nominative usually precedes the 
verb. 

Adjectives in both languages follow their nouns ; but each admits 
inversion to form compound terms. 

The position of the pronoun in Irish is before the noun: in Persian, 
as before explained, after; but we bave seen manifestations that 
induce doubt that the difference has always existed. 

In Persian the cardinal numbers do not require nouns to assume 
the plural form; as, hazar wa yek ruz, a hundred and one day. 
In Irish there is a partial agreement with this: two, and hundred, and 
thousand, require the noun to be in the singular number ; as da laim 
air ficit, two hand and twenty, da coin deg, two hound and ten. The 
idiom is not natural to the Persian, which leads me to think that 
there is more in this partial agreement of the Irish than I can make 
out. 

I have already stated that the Persian article follows and coalesces 
with its noun. The Irish article though not coalescing, in certain 
cases follows the noun, as mac an baird, the son of the bard. It will 
be contended that the article in this case is not connected with mac, 
but with baird. What is the use of a genitive inflection then ? 
The Irish surname Macan seems to illustrate the case. Mac an 
baird, if an attaches to baird, is indefinite as to mac, which reads a 
son; but attached to mac we have a definite expression, the son of 
the baird, the inflexion supplying of the. 

To pursue this syntactical comparison further, would inform us 
little: the agreements and disagreements would prove nothing 
decisive, one way or other. 

Next to the grammatical structure of the language of a country, 
the topographical nomenclature leads to much that is informing of 
the people who employed it. 

If we take up any map of modern France, and merely glance our 
eyes over it, we see town after town bearing Welsh names; so 
plainly Welsh, that to doubt their origin would be as ridiculous as 
to doubt the origin of Llanvarynrhewdryvol, Bwulchyffordd, Llan- 
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fihhangelysceiviog, Brynyrrevelcanuol, Llanvairyngornway, Tre- 
walchmai, Pwllheli, Llechgwenfarwyth, and David-ap-Rees-ap-David- 
ap Gwilym, Esquire. 

So when we take up a map of Persia, we are impressed with 
apparent and actual similarities between Irish and Persian topo- 
graphical names. We encounter the bals, the oons, the kils, the 
kishes, the gishes, the eens, and the mucks, in all quarters. There 
are Cong, Congeen, Dalakee, Cazan, Caskan, Argish, Duan, Kilanae, 
Howish, Tuloon, Rayun, Charrack, Conaree, Garrow, Toon, Maharag, 
Mahon, Kyanabad, Balandooz, Ardela, Boolagh, Khawan, Casween, 
Bonheen,- Balfroosh, Larryjoon, Nimmuck, "Divanie, Kater Bole, 
Argunna, Sherarow, an island, Arad, an island, Ardovar. Who, 
looking at these names, and not knowing whence they came, would 
hesitate an instant to pronounce them Irish. Here are your 
Mahars, your Mahons, and Cashens and Caseys; your Ryans and 
Lauries; your Kyans, Boyles, Katers and Cavanahs ; your Congs, 
Howths, Dalkys, Cashels, Cavans; your Skerries, Carracks, Killy- 
leas, Diawancs, and Dunas. On the Euphrates we meet with Beer, 
and south of Iskenderoon, Bylan; probably the same as Birr and 
Boylan. Beer and bir are Hebrew and Arabic for a well. Sheridan, 
Kirwan, and Cahil, are Persian, and Macantyre, Macantar, is Arabic. 
Giving Cahil the Arabic orthography, it is Khail, and means factor 
as well as pastor: in Persian the word carries these and more signi- 
fications, some of which it would not be pleasant to bear. “ Soft- 
cloth,” “ shoddy,” or ‘‘ moudewarp,” would be an ugly label for a 
man’s back. 

Etymological analysis reduces most Irish topographical names to 
Persian or to Arabic. 

Ireland is derived by Irish authorities from Ir, a son of Milesius, 
who was drowned on the Kerry coast, and buried on the shore; and 
being the first Milesian interred in the land, the country was named 
by his people Irlan, the land of Ir. If Iris not as mythic as our 
Port, and Hengist and Horsa, the etymology may be good. Lan, 
in Persian, is an area; but a Persian would not use the word in the 
sense of land: he would write Irdan, and in ordinary speech the 
word would be Iran, the country of Ir. Erin is derived from Erie, 

B 2 
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a queeu of the Danaun. Karin, Arabic for far-distant land, or a 
far-distant place, is more to the purpose. The English Ireland is 
the Anglo-Saxon Yrland, the land opposite. Yr appears in the 
sense of opposite in no other Saxon instance. Iwerddon, the land 
spread over the extreme distance, is a Welsh name of Ireland; and 
the Saxon yr, I conclude, is an adoption for the once of the Cymric 
yr, a mutation of er, the opposite. But, from the shadowy, myste- 
rious outspread of land among the clouds over the ocean's farthest 
horizon, that Iwerddon pictures to the imagination, how different 
the idea the Saxon word calls into existence. ‘Saxons and Goths, 
we dislike metaphor. - 

The renowned Croagh Patrick is wholly Persian; Kohragh 
Padaraka, Patrick's Hillside: Padaraka is, Lord-and-Father. Saint 
Patrick, on the slope of that mountain, assembled the Mayo men, 
to convert them from Serpent-worship to Christianity, for that must 
be the explanation of the Saint's expulsion of the snakes from 
Ireland. Corraun, on Clew Bay, an extensive district, famous, or 
likely to be, in the mining annals of cunning Cockain, is a name 
that admits of two interpretations ; Kohraghan, hillsides, or Kuran, 
land bordering water; but the Jatter is the preferable term, 
it occurring on the west coast more than once, and again on 
the west coast of Anglesea, as the name of a lake, under conditions 
that make the former inapplicable. Anglesea was an Irish posses- 
sion. The Gwyddl, as the Irish were named, crushed the Manubians 
with a heavy and bloody hand; but in the twenty-ninth year of 
their oppression Manuba rose and massacred them to a man; and 
the slaughter was so great, that a desolating pestilence sprang from 
the carcases of the slain. A well-known Triad has handed down 
the story. Loughs Cam and Laur, in Corraun, bear Persian 
designations: kham, crooked, and lur, torrent channel; that is, 
Lake Crooked, and Lake of the Torrent, precisely the facts. 

Carrysalia and Serahsalia, in Achill, give us the Persian sahil, 

* For those who affect that Welsh is an Irish dialect, I quote the part of the 
Triad relating to this affair. Tair haint echrys ynis Prydain. Cyntaf, haint o 


gelanedd y Gwyddyl a laddwyd yn Manuba gwedi gormesu o honynt ugain 
mylynedd a naw ar wlad Wynedd. 


AAA, 
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shore; and we find the word again in Balasalla, in the Isle of Man. 
Bal has perplexed Irish etymologists greatly : the word, and words 
like it, have many meanings. In Persian bal is an arm, a wing; 
bala, above, high, height; balad, a city, house, district; balush, an 
idol. Bal also signifies a bridge. Bala, Arabic, is, without, beyond ; 
ballan, a bath; balid, an inhabitant; balk, barren, as applied to 
ground. One or other of these meanings will, perhaps, apply to 
all the bals in Ireland; but ample knowledge of the history and of 
the geognostic features of places is indispensable to the topographi- 
cal etymologist. Serah, traw, and strath, in respectable Irish are, 
I suppose, traig, which is, I presume, the Arabic karik, a flat tract, 
as well as tharaf, a shore; kariksahil, an extensive flat shore, 
Sleve More is the Arabic Salef maha, a great acclivity: all the 
Sleves are Salef, pronounced Slev, unless sliab is the proper ortho- 
graphy, and that requires salhab, tall, high, as an Arabic substitute. 
Achill I cannot deal with satisfactorily; but the Persian aghil, a 
sheep-fold, reminds us that Achill mutton is the best in the world, 
and the owners of it the most hospitable of men. Keem, the place 
where the Achill sheep attain their highest excellence, we may 
safely assert, is Kama, an Arabic word designative of fattening 
sheep. The Welsh achel is, a place of retreat, or security. In 
Scotland, somewhere beyond the region of trews, there is a lake 
or a place named Achilty. Following the Welsh, the etymology of 
the word is, achel and ty, a house of retreat. Translated into Per- 
sian, it is, Aghildeh, allowing aghil to mean a place of security, 
which a sheepfold is. If Iam right in extending the meaning of 
aghil, then Achill has the Welsh meaning. Guber, the first part of 
the names of the many little coast-points about Achill, I make no 
doubt, is the Arabic ghubr, a piece, remnant: Gib in Gibraltar is 
the same word. The name of the Achill townland Tonatanvally, is 
said to mean “Arse of the Hill;” but the land is a very gently 
rolling plain, flanked on one side by a range of hills, and so little 
like the stern of anything that the translation is in antagonism with 
correct nomenclature. By a process not altogether unobjectionable, 
we may turn the name into Persian to suit the translation, Tohitan- 
bilah, Bottom-of the Body of the Hill: but Wehitanhayt balad, 
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District of Mountain Solitude, better pleases me; and the Arabic 
Tanhiyati baldat, District of Lakes, very aptly applies. I consider 
it a mistake to presume that valley is a corruption of bulagh, an 
Irish word, the equivalent of which in Arabic is, balgh. More local 
knowledge than I possess would be required to analyse the several 
names of places beginning with Bun, but the word in Persian as in 
Irish, means, root, point, foundation. Bunacurry, I should say, is 
the Persian Bunaykohi, foundation of the mountains. 

Nephin, the great mountain, is the Hebrew Nephilim, giant. 

Ben, as applied to mountains in Ireland, is supposed to be the 
Welsh pen, head ; but the supposition is erroneous. Itis an Arabic 
practice to designate mountains by the names of Tribes, as Bent 
Hassen, and in that originated the Irish practice. Benna Beola, in 
Joyce's Country, Connemara, is, the Tribe, or sons, of Beola; as 
Ben Lomond is, the Son of Lomond, and Ben More of Assynt, the 
Big Son of Assynt: but we sometimes have the orthography Beni 
Beola, which may be the Persian bini bilah, mountain peaks. Con- 
nemara, most likely is, Conn's region, mara, being the Persian 
maraz. Joyce may have been Yoosef, which by a Spanish twist 
becomes José, and from that to Joyce is but a short step, for it is, 
as near as may be, the true Spanish pronunciation of José. 

The Claddagh of Galway, in Persian is, Chilahgah, the Place of a 
Tribe, 1f we accept the notion suggested by Galway being the City 
of the Tribes ; but Kalatha, a small village, Persian, is a more likely 
etymon. Maam, at the head of Loch Corrib, may be the Arabic 
mawma, the wilde; and the Irish word moin, uncultivated land, 
wild land, translated mountain, to the occasional astonishment of 
Dickysams, quite as verdant in some things as Cockneys, is, I believe, 
the same word. In Anglo-Saxon, mountain has no existence: mont 
and mor, the latter applying to wild plains and to hills also; so that 
the Irish are quite right in naming their unreclaimed plains moun- 
tain. Maam, to be sure, may be maun, Arabic, water. Corrib 
admits of more than one interpretation. Lawuk Kharab, using 
Persian and Arabic, is, the Lake of the Desert: Lawuk Khorabah, 
the Lake of the rushing River. Mask, the name of the sister Loch, 
is the Arabic masik, retentive, which it is, or rather was. Loch 
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Carra, in Persian, is chara, Lake of the Pastures, or of the marsh: 
Burriscarra, Marazchara, District of Carra. The whole of the 
Burrises must follow this; that is, Burris is, maraz. 

In using Lawuk, a trough, 1 have taken a word that is nearest in * 
sound to loc, or loch. In fact, a loch is a trough. Lakhez, a flood, 
Persian, answers very closely. 

The Shannon, sinnan, Irish, possibly is the Persian Shanaw, King 
of Streams, or Shawin, which applies to anything great ; or it may 
be Shanain, Arabic, Great Water. In Loch Derg, the name is 
manifestly from serkh, red, Arabic. Tarbet is, Tibbat, Arabic, an 
oblong tract. Two Arabic words offer for Suck river, namely, Suhuk, 
long, and Suckhud, water. The stinking pool of water almost always 
found before an Irish cabin is, the shuch ; and is one of the many 
easily removable causes of the “Irish fever.” But it is of more con- 
sequence to fill the simple people with bitter polemics, and revolting 
nonsense from “ religious” tracts, than to teach them how to avoid 
destructive earthly ills, and to raise twenty blades of grass where 
only one grows. Ross, when applied to a cape, is the Arabic rass- 
Roscommon is not easily explained: common, is not the difficulty, 
for that is chaman, Persian, meadow; but what is Ros? Take Rus, 
Persian for elk, and we have Ruschaman, the Elk's Meadow. Raz- 
chaman, is the Vineyard Meadow. Ballintober, I take it, is Balad- 
toh-bar, a principal town, enclosed: toh, an enclosure, bar, principal. 
Baile-an-tobhair-Brighde, should be Balad-toh-bir-Brighde, the en- 
closed town and well of Bridget. Can Carnfree, an ancient crown- 
ing place in Roscommon be Karnfiroz, the Carn of the Victorious ? 
Castlebar is Persian, Kastalbar, the chief castle. When Keel and 
Peel occur, as Cartloe Keel, Adamkella, Peel castle, Isle of Man, 
they are the Arabic kelda, castle. Adamkella may be either addam, 
tanner, or adham, old, dark: the history of the place would direct to 
the etymology. Muck, in Balinamuck, is the Persian mukh, a 
standard: the City of the Standard. It is not in my power to offer 
a good explanation of the other Irish mucks. In Arabic there is no 
end to the muks. In Balinamona, we find the Persian monah, a gift, 
or the Arabic mona, in the latter case a gift of provisions to travel- 
lers. ‘Tuam is a difficulty: Tyma is, a market-place, tawaam, a 
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twin, tayma, a desert; all Arabic. Aghadoe is, Aghordu, Persian 
for a Chief's camp. The Aran isles suggest Ahram, sacred places, 
Arabic. 

The Bann, there can scarcely be two words against it, is the 
Arabic bawn, a word expressive of superior excellence. Bawne, in 
Irish, as applied to a dwelling, I imagine should be the Persian 
aywan, a hall. Certainly the Arabic bawnat, a small dwelling, 
appears opposed to this. Whether bawne and bawn are one and the 
same, I do not pretend to decide; but the general meaning of the 
Trish bawn is the same as the Arabic. 


“ And where are you going ma bouchelleen-bawn, 
From father and mother so early at dawn è?” 


“In a valley, far away, 
With my Maire bhan astor, 
Short would be the summer-duy, 
Ever loving more and more ; 
Winter days would all grow long 


With the light her heart would pour, 
With her kisses and her song 
And her loving mait go leor. 
Fond is Maire bhan astor, 
Fair is Maire bhan astor, 
| 


Swect as ripple on the shore, 
Sings my Maire bhan astor.” 


“ And away goes Willy Reilly and his dear 
Cooleen Bawn.” 

In these examples, bahn, or bawn is indicative of excelling. The 
first, adhering to the Irish ordo, is rendered into Persian by ma 
bach kalun bawn, my excelling-beautiful boy. The second bahn, is 
tbe same as bawn: astor, in Irish, is, abundance ; the Arabic ass or 
asir is, plentiful. Mary was glowing in beauty. Cooleen bawn is, 
in Persian, kalum bawn, excelling maiden. 

While dealing with bahn, it is in place to endeavor to determine 
the origin of Banshee. 

t Speak low !—speak low —the Bean-sige is crying ; 
Hark! hark to the echo—she’s dying—‘ she's dying.’ 
What shadow flits dark’ning the face of the water ? 

"Tis the swan of the lake—-Tis the Geraldine’s Daughter. 


je 
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“ Hush, hush! have you heard what the Bean-sige said? 
Oh! list to the echo! she's dead !—‘she’s dead!’ 
No shadow now dims the face of the water; 
Gone, gone is the Wraith of the Geraldine’s Daughter.” 


Bean suggests the Persian kahan, an augur, and sige, shan, a 
mandate. By employing Arabic and Persian, not in the least im- 
proper, we get kahan zair, prophet of evil, kahan zill, warning 
spectre, and kahan shawh, terrifying augur. There is also the 
Persian Keangushe, a demon. Zair sounding closely like sahe, gives 
kahan zair the preference. Wraith is the Arabic sswart or tayf a 
phantom. 

With the Banshee we naturally connect the caione, or wail over 
the dead. The custom of wakeing is oriental. 


“The keen is loud, it comes again, 
Killeevy, O Killeevy ! 
And rises sad from the funeral train, 
As in sorrow it winds along the plain, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy.” 


Khim in Arabic denotes grief; but the Hebrew kynhe, lamentation, 
is the more exact synonym of the Irish caione or keen. The Irish 
cry is peculiarly sad when heard in lone glens, or floating over 
dismal plains, making desolation more desolate. How heavily it 
must fall on the hearts of debauchees from whose practices have 
sprung famine, disease, and every affliction that Heaven has named 
scourges of mankind. In Persia, a woman hired to praise a dead 
person is named mushiker. 

Cork, I need scarce propose, is an englishing of karik. The 
uneducated Irish say Cark, never Cork. Tipperary is the name of a 
district in India: which is the original, is more than I know. 
Ballyteigne seems connected with Baltan, fire to the God Baal. All 
the Fords are Norse. 

Inber, the Welsh Aber, is the embouchure of a river; the Arabic 
ain)er. The Welsh word is purely Hebrew, but there is another 
Tlebrew word, of the same orthography and meaning as this Arabic 
word, that is more expressive, and doubtless is the word intended. 
L introduce the word to explain my treatment of the Arabic guttural 
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a, which stands for a sound we have no means of exhibiting by a 
single letter. I have employed ain, ea, and hin, in lieu of the letter, 
for a guttural utterance of these combinations approaches pretty near 
the true sound of it. 

The Boyne, of eternal fame, where the last hope of the vilest 
villain that ever wore the crown of England was washed out of his 
heart by the blood of the always confiding, short-sighted, and always 
deceived Irish, may be another form of Bann. Buhan, root-like 
river, Arabic, is not inapplicable, and Bayan, river of the cities, is as 
appropriate. Most of the boys as they occur in Irish topography, are 
the Persian bay, a city, I should surmise. Boys, applied to men, is 
the Arabic bawshi, poor man, cut short, I feel inclined to think ; 
though from the way “the boys” have been, and to a great extent, 
are treated, boiwn, slayes, base-born; boi, slave ; come more pat to 
the mind and the subject. 

Drogheda has for motto, Deus prasidium—Mercatura decus. The 
first sentence strengthens a supposition that the name is compounded 
of two Persian words, dark, protection, and, arghada, God grant ; 
Darkarghada, the place of God’s protection. Tredagh is explained 
by the Arabic Tardef, meaning in succession, and the town does rise 
street above street, up the hill-sides. Dundelgan, now Dundalk, 
seems to have its etymology in Dindaling, an embankment, Arabic : 
whether dalk in Dundalk is dalik, flour, Arabic, I leave to be 
determined, 

Armagh is unmistakable Persian. Aymmah, lands assigned to 
priests; Armaghan, an offering; Armgah, a place of peace, a holy 
place. 

Rathfarnham, I notice to propose the Arabic faraham, a collection, 
a cluster. Gar, the terminal of the names of several places, may be 
the Persian gawr, a pagan, gaw, a ditch, or gur, an elk. 

Donegal could be explained if we could settle the meaning of gal: 
is this gal and the gal in Galway, the same in signification as the 
Welsh gal? Don is not legitimate Irish: it is Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon, and the Irish must have got it from Spain, where, and in 
Portugal as Dom, it was left by the Goths. Din or dun should be 
the Irish, meaning king, or a work, as a fortification : it is Arabic. 
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Whence or how county Down got its designation, I have no reliable 
information. The English Down is universally recorded as the 
Anglo-Saxon dun, hill. But the word is from the extinct Cornish, 
Towan, grazing tracts in vicinity of the sea. 

I have not the local and historical knowledge nevessary to pursue 
this etymological part of my subject further. 

The clothes the poor Connaught man wears and the pipe he 
smokes are named in Arabic: his freese is furas, his dudeen is 
dudin, little smoke; when he invites his crony to take a shok of the 
pipe, or a tass of whisky, he uses the Persian shokh, cheer, pleasure, 
and tast, a cup; and the brogues on his feet have their name in the 
mongrel Persian and Arabic basogh, literally, a thing like a foot. 
The spade he uses he names loy, and that is the Arabic lay, bark- 
stripper: he strips the sod off the soil with it, and that sure enough 
is bark-stripping. It is a wonderful implement, the loy. For a 
weak back it is surpassing. To a sprout of a squireen who has 
resolved to be virtuous, to renounce apeing the milintary offisher, 
and the degradation of hulking about street-corners in wait for 
Humbug Humbug, M.P., for Jerryton, abjectly to solicit his influ- 
ence with place-givers, the loy can be recommended as an excellent 
initiatory tool, when he puts himself to learn the mysteries of the 
husbandman. I mean no joke on the loy. There are few men in 
England, who know the middle classes of Ireland, who do not see the 
impossibility of a firm and generally extended progressive prosperity 
in that country, coexistently with the notions entertained by those 
classes of what are honourable and what degrading employments. 
When young high middle-class Irishmen shall hold it a honourable 
and independent position to appear in their shirt-sleves, with their 
men, in the fields, and not until then, shall we see the great capa- 
bilities of Ireland developed; her thousands of black and dismal 
acres green with ever varying crops, and the golden corn waving in 
the sunshine where the harsh carex and dark bog-rush now possess 
the soil: not until then shall we see countless herds roaming on 
the grassy hills where the hare and winged game are now the sole 
occupants ; see trim villages and snug farms where now is desola- 
tion: not until then shall we hear the sounds of labour, the plough- 
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man's whistle, the laugh of children, and the merry song of maiden 
challenging the lark, in luxuriant solitudes, the silence of which is 
now broken only by the shrill scream of the snipe and the dull boom 
of the bittern: and not until then shall we see class hatred extin- 
guished, and religious dissension hushed by a general perception 
that the maintaining of practical good is incompatible with a con- 
tinuous pursuit of spiritual and temporal abstractions, and that 
Christianity is a positive and not formal manifestation that we are 
imbued with God's spirit, and act His will. 

From the sea the coast farmer draws his manure, and gives an 
Arabic name to the weed, ourak, or wrack. The dillisk he gathers 
to eat, and the carrigeen he reaps for the apothecary, are, too, Arabic 
in name; the one being compounded of iskil, sea-weed; with an 
adjective, perhaps dilas, shining—dilisk, shining sea-weed, and the 
other, khariain, flaccid stuff, I believe. The tempered clay he uses 
to plaster the walls of his cottage, which he terms daub, is the daz, 
and the narrow road, the boreen, that leads to his door, is the bouan 
of the Persian. When he burns the faying of the bog in heaps 
he calls baton, he uses a word derived from banah, Persian of dung- 
heap; and in the name he gives his small potatoes, poreens, he has 
another relic of his mother tongue. His cow's baurach is the 
Persian buraz, and his wooden milk-bowl, mias, apparently has its 
name from the Arabic masisat. The borroque in which he clothes 
his nether end, is the same as the Arab’s basain, a thick, coarse 

“linen. Out of borrogue and basain, we seemingly have got barragan. 
But that the Irish borrogue is correctly applied may be questioned. 
Instead of to the cloth, should it not apply solely to the garment? 
Badarah is breeches, in Persian, and from that to baragh and 
borrogue, is not a violent transition. And when he gives the laugh- 
ing Kathleen a goitkera, in the fair, he has no thought that a 
Persian would call his gift a gardah ; but when he bids her adieu, 
in his Slan mo caillen og alain, he mixes Persian and Arabic— 
Salam ma kalun agir alan, farewell my beautiful virgin, God be 
with you; and if she jilts him, roaring for a rope, he still utters 
the mixed language: “ forrior geraugh, its my fill of it I’ve got— 
what will T do—alanna. alanna!? Faur quriah, alahi, aluhi — 
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burning sorrow, oh God, oh God! But if he flouts her, and taunts 
her with Go reid a bhean na ttri mbo, easy, oh woman of three cows, 
his raillery is Persian—zu rehet a begam az sih go. Let him lose 
his senses entirely and take to Jacobinism, in singing A drimin 
doan dilis no sioda na mbo, he evaporates Arabic in Persian 
fetters: Ah dirim duhan dilas to sighur an go; that is, oh! 
delicate black shining, thou silk of a cow. 

It may be seen, but to prevent misunderstanding, before I go 
further, I will explain, that in translating Irish into Persian or 
Arabic, I have followed the former word for word without regard to 
either Persian or Arabic syntactical ordo. Mo caillen og alain, for 
example, should stand in Persian agirma kalun alan, but it might 
not be recognised in that state as being the same as the Irish. 

Follow the Irish rustic in his superstitions, and the names of his 
demons, ghosts, and fairies, are Persian or Arabic. 

The pooka at Michaelmas spoils the blackberries, and the children 
are forbidden to eat them. In the fact that overripe blackberries 
are foul and unhealthy food, we find the origin of the superstition. 
The agreement of this pooka with the Persian pokhtan, to ripen, is 
singular and striking. Over-ripening has been idealised into a 
demon, pokha. The other pookas are, I should guess, the Persian 
ponack, the wicked. Thevish, fetch, and banshe, have been noticed. 
The linaneshe is, laynainshe, geutle spirit, and the droll leprechaun 
is, latrakaun, hammer and patch, both Arabic. When sudden 
faintness seizes a traveller, it is said to be caused by treading on 
feur gortac, hungry grass, seemiugly the Persian fariz gurstah, 
hungry herb. 

Among Irish superstitions, there is, or was, a custom to dress up 
a figure, supposed of St. Bridget, termed a bredogue, and carry it 
about on the first day of every February with great noise and frolic. 
In Western Barbary a similar custom is observed. 

“ When the young corn has sprung up, which it does about the 
middle of February, the women of the villages make up the figure 
of a female, the size of a very large doll, which they dress in the 
gaudiest fashion they can contrive, covering it with ornaments, to 
which all in the village contribute something; and they give it a 
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tall peaked head-dress. This image they carry in procession round 
their fields, screaming and singing a peculiar ditty. The doll is 
borne by the foremost woman, who must yield it to any one quick 
enough to take the lead of her, which is the cause of much racing 
and squabbling. The men also have a similar custom, which they 
perform on horseback. They call the image Mata. These cere- 
monies are said by the people to bring good luck. . . . . The 
Berber tribes, the most ancient race now remaining in these regions, 
to which they give the name, are the only ones which retain this 
antique usage, and it is viewed by the Arabs and dwellers in the 
town as a remnant of idolatry.”—Hay's Western Barbary. 

It would be bold to assume that the Irish and Berber ceremonies 
are the same in origin and character; but it would be bolder to 
deny that there are very strong reasons for believing them iden- 
tical. I leave the subject as a problem. 

The terminal ogue of many Irish nouns, as in bredogue, is the 
Arabic shog, a pair, or a resemblance, or form. 

Irish weapons, as the claymore of the Highlander, and the skeen 
of the Rapparee, are Arabic, the one being salkimaha, great sword, 
and the other sikkini, knife. Celt is from the same tongue, but the 
word is not fully understood by antiquaries: cellt, in Welsh, is, a 
flint stone ; kalit, in Arabic, is, an oblong stone, and kilt, is, a spear, 
and silah, a tool. Celt is made to include too much. 

We may gracefully conclude these etymological endeavours with 
the shamrock, “the green immortal shamrock,’ The name is 
compounded of the Arabic swhm, arrow, and ourak, leaf ; sahmourak, 
arrow-leaf. According to Lindley, who rests on old Irish authority, 
the true shamrock is the wood-sorrel, owalis acetosella; and my ety- 
mology accords with the fact, that the beautiful ternate leaves of 
that fairy flower are of the form of an arrow-head. Those who are 
not familiar with the wood-sorrel, may find a coloured figure in 
Sowerby's English Botany. ‘This at least will be something new for 
Lexicographers. 

The evidences, then, are strong that the basis, and grammatical 
structure, of the Irish language are Persian. But the vocabulary 
seems more Arabic than Persian. 
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There are, therefore, two questions to be solved : 

Where the Milesians Persians ? 

If they were, how came Arabic to predominate in their language ? 

The legend ascribes the introduction of the Milesians into Ireland 
to chance; but the period of their advent rests on conjecture. 
Authentic history has no record of Milesius. 

Carthage held Spain up to about two centuries before Christ. 
The Carthaginians may have had Persian legions in Spain, as they 
had Numidian allies ; and from those mercenaries Milesius and his 
race may have issued. Ireland could not have been unknown to 
the Carthaginians ; and Milesius may have retreated to the sea, and 
sought an asylum from Roman treachery and thraldom on her 
shores. Among a feeble people, the exile chief would naturally 
aspire to sovereignty, and to attain his desire he would gather from 
Spain all who were willing to tempt danger to acquire a country for 
themselves. The military skill of the intruders would soon decide 
their superiority, and every fresh influx from the South would 
increase their power and extend their dominion. 

If Persians, the existing condition of the Persian language, 
brought about by close contact with Arabic, warrants us in assum- 
ing that a like, but greater effect.on the Persian of the Milesians, 
would have been the consequence of a long military service among 
the Carthaginians and their confederates of Africa. 

It is also a permissible inference that the Milesians would not 
have been unaccompanied by Arabs. The tall Joyces of Connemara 
may be descendants of Arabs of the Reif. Their dialect should be 
examined. 

But we have authority, so far as tradition can be authority, that 
Spain was once invaded by Persians. The Persian nomads have 
been for ages under the real or nominal rule of princes, for whom 
they claim a descent from the Kings Beni el Abass, who, they 
allege, conquered Spain. We have no account of the epoch of the 
conquest. Could the movement that brought the Celts into Europe 
have been caused by the Persian tribes advancing to the West, an 
advance that, guided by the Mediterranean shores, would naturally 
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end in Spain? The map of Europe encourages a belief, not only 
in a Persian inroad on Spain, but of settlements having been made 
on the rout, and so little temporary that the names given to the 
locations exist to this day; so little temporary that the so-called 
Indo tinge of the Germanic languages may have been derived from 
them. 

Probabilities, traditional and inferential, are not wanting that a 
Persian people were in Spain anterior tv, and contemporaneous 
with, the Roman occupation; and being in Spain, the passage of 
detachments of them to Ireland is not of difficult explanation. 
Chance may have originated the emigration; but the expulsion of 
the Carthaginians, and extension of Roman power over the penin- 
sula, were a cause more likely than any other to drive Milesius to 
risk the dangers of the ocean to find a land that would receive him, 
and that might not be coveted by the ambitious tyrants before whom 
he retired. 

On this basis, the Milesian flight from Spain would have been 
during the period ranging from 150 to 100 years B.C. 

While the Romans held Britain, a body of people passed from 
Ireland into North Britain: they were named Dalriads, or Dalreudini, 
supposed after Reuda, a chief of.that name; but I think we have 
better reason for supposing the designation to be from the Welsh 
daliad, a holder by permission, a tenant, a co-sharer, the receiver of 
a dole. Where the Dalriads landed, the Picts, or unsubdued 
Britons, were masters. Could it have been that the Dalriads were 
a remnant of the original inhabitants of Ireland, and kindred of the 
Britons? The Scots were from Ireland, but why were they named 
Scots, if they were of the same race asthe Dalriads? Scot is the 
Welsh esgordd, pronounced scoth, meaning strangers. The High- 
landers of Scotland are the descendants of those Irish, and are the 
true Scots: the Lowlanders, are Anglo-Saxons; but both are now 
much mixed together, the former, it is said, being five-sixths 
Teutonic. 

Ireland is connected with Highland Scotland, or Albain, as well 
by language as by monuments of a forgotten faith. Two at least of 
the mysterious Round Towers which have so harassed the learned, 
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exist in Scotland, one at Abernethie, in Perth, and another at 
Brechin, Forfar. Abernethie was the capital of a Pict kingdom. 
The Britons had no such erections. Does it, then, follow that these 
towers were built subsequently to the extinction of the Picts as an 
independent people? If we had reliable evidence that Round Towers 
of the Irish form exist in Persia, we should have in the fact another 
sound link in a chain to connect the Irish with that country. Anti- 
quarians, like statesmen, are too apt to search the depths, to the 
neglect of the surface, where, nine times out of ten, the object they 
seek is plain to the eyes of the less profound. The obscurity in 
which the Round Towers are involved, is more from want of a right 
system of examination than from anything else. 

The torques found in Ireland seem another link in the connexion. 
I do not know that it has been noticed, but the conical cup at cach 
extremity of a torque, I make no doubt represents the lotus. 

It will not be out of place to mention that many terms current 
among the Cornish miners, such as killas, attal, hade, are Arabic ; 
and it is more than curious, that the miners’ arms, a pole-pick and 
bar, appear on a Tyrian coin, a century older than Christianity, 
preserved in the British Museum. 

I have now much exceeded the limits I proposed to myself. To 
make a thorough investigation of my subject, I repeat, was no part 
of my intention. I desired to suggest rather than to demonstrate, 
to skim rather than to plough. Moreover, the literary means for a 
full enquiry were not at my command; and with the means, the 
inclination for the work would have been wanting. Digging is 
easier than literary labour, and in the main more profitable. But the 
subject is deficient in no point of philological and historic conse- 
quence. I commend it to Irish scholars, particularly to those 
who are wasting their great talents in writing subtile sedition in 
charming verse and elegant prose ; in descerating their fine intellects 
by sanctifying the acts of key-hole assassins, and adorning with rich 
cloquence the atrocious sentiments of pop-bottle grenadiers ; in fana- 
tical endeavours to keep hatred of the Saxon green and rankling in 
the Irish mind, and to sunder two people whose interests, and natural 
positions, make unity a necessity to the prosperity of the one, and 
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to the political security of the other. The theme is one worthy of 
English scholars also. Gaelic and Welsh have been neglected to 
the disadvantage of philology, and, in some respects, of history. 
Languages in their changes, mark both precession and recession in 
civilizations, the extensions and connexions of states, the losses of 
independence, and the blendings of nationalities. 

Ireland has become a great object in the eye of England. The 
mists of ages of misapprehension are rolling away, and Irish history 
is read without prejudice. But we are yet far from perfectly under- 
standing Irishmen. Unimpulsive ourselves, never carried beyond 
the moment by enthusiasm, indifferent to mere ideas, materialists, 
we are slow to comprehend, and slower to tolerate deviations from 
our conceptions of what is proper. Successful more than others, we 
deem our own manners and methods the best to secure worldly 
prosperity, and are seldom inclined to allow that they are not uni- 
versal in principle and adaptable to all communities. Deeper study 
of Irish history, and of Irish human nature, will teach us the extent 
of our error in dealing with Ireland without regard to the inherent, 
ineradicable, idiosyncracies of her people; and the earnester we 
study, the sooner we shall become completely masters of Ireland, the 
sooner we shall bind to ourselves a frank, generous, open-hearted 
people, with bonds not to be broken by fanatics, or cut by hostile 
swords. 

Those who may consider my suggestions worthy of attention, I 
advise that, in their reference to Persian or Arabic, they should con- 
sult the vulgar in preference to the literary form of those languages ; 
and to Englishmen I must add, that a good knowledge of the pro- 
nunciation is essential to a complete investigation of Irish in its 
relationship to either Persian or Arabic. "The pronunciation better 
leads to the origin of words than the written forms do. With a full 
knowledge of the pronunciation of Irish, I should have been less 
superficial, and freer from errors, for I do not flatter myself, that, 
brief as this tract is, it is free from error. I did attempt to hedge 
myself with modest apologies, but the necessity for the guard occurred 
so often, that it became irksome to assume it, and I preferred to 
expose my thoughts without protection— dogmatic, curt, or however 
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they may appear. My imperfections, I leave my intentions to 
extenuate, 


Notr.—Any friendly hand in Ireland that will point out to me a 
readily available source of accurate information on early Irish litera- 
ture, would confer an obligation. Trashy compilations are tolerably 
plentiful, but works of authority are unknown here. We have no 
public library in Liverpool. There are two proprietorial libraries 
but being strictly private, they are unavailable. The Free, or 
Municipal Library, after some years of special taxation for its 
purposes, as a place of literature, is worthless. No other merit can 
be awarded to it than, that it is an agreeable retreat in which Saint 
Monday tailors may lounge away the effects of Sunday’s debauch. 
Another merit is claimed. A collection of costly works on architec- 
tnre, superior, it is boasted, to any collection in England, is contained 
a- it. But when the executive delegates-of a community forget their 
duty so far as to suffer professional predilections to overcome their 
sense of justice and propriety, and induce them to sacrifice broad 
general wants to the purposes of a fractional section, so fractional 
that clique is the correcter designation—supplying a trade with in- 
struments, at the public charge—the result, however it may be boasted 
by those benefited, is a standing disgrace to those who produced it. 
Architectural, and similar works, are among the last wants of a 
library established for the public, and maintained by public money. 
The literary and scientific societies of Liverpool owe themselves 
severe reproach for not having long ago interfered with the Library 
Committee. Incapacity has marked every step that Committee has 
taken. Notoriously, it knows nothing of literature, nothing of 
science, beyond the ordinary sources of common information and 
recreation, and of mechanical business necessities. The end will be, 
that some thirty and more thousands sterling will have been spent 

a building; jobbers will have got fat; hangers-on, electioneering 
hacks, used-up dirts, will have got places ; and literature and science 
offered a holocaust to Imposture. 


FINIS. 


EDWARD HOWELI, PRINTER, CHURCI-STREFT. 
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